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The New England Village Mill 


By Epwarp Peirce HAMILTON 


EFORE we examine the village 

mill of the early days of New Eng- 

land let us consider the economy 
and living conditions under which it de- 
veloped. In any of the new settlements 
along Massachusetts Bay in the very ear- 
ly days each household was essentially 
self-sufficient. The main requirements of 
life, food and clothing, were produced by 
each family entity solely for its own use. 
Wool was sheared, carded, spun and 
woven at home, then sewed into clothing. 
No machinery other than the hand cards, 
the spinning wheel, and the hand loom 
were needed, and these same simple tools 
continued unchanged down to the early 
days of the nineteenth century. 

Food consisted of such game as could 
be shot or trapped, fish, shellfish, pump- 
kins, Indian beans, wild berries and such, 
but primarily and basically life depended 
upon Indian corn. Wheat was grown in 
the early days, but it did not do well here. 
Rye did better, and by the mid-1700’s it 
was being used mixed with corn meal to 
make a firmer, moister bread, but corn 
remained the basic staple. ‘he “hog and 


~ 


hominy” of the South became fat pork, 





beans, cornmeal bread and cornmeal 
mush in New England. 

Indian corn can be prepared for eat- 
ing in various ways. The simplest is to 
crack the kernels between two rocks or in 
a wooden mortar. Hominy or grits re- 
sult, which can be boiled and eaten as a 
porridge, but can hardly be made into 
bread. Moreover, pounding corn in a 
mortar was hard work and took plenty of 
time, particularly in view of the number 
of mouths the average housewife had to 
feed. A grist mill would process the corn 
much more quickly and easily, and, even 
more important, it produced a meal which 
could be made into bread. The grist mill 
was in general use in England, and it 
would be assumed that the settlers would 
build them here very shortly after the ini- 
tial settlement. It is surprising that Plym- 
outh waited until 1633 before starting a 
grist mill, and this was only a pounding 
mill rather than a grinding one. 

Boston had a wind operated grist mill 
in 1632, but the first water operated grist 
mill appears to have been that of Israel 
Stoughton, built at the lower falls of the 
Neponset River at Milton (Massachu- 
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setts) in 1634. Another was built at Wa- 
tertown at very nearly the same time. 
From this date on grist mills came into 
rapid use throughout the settled areas. 
A new settlement in order to be self- 
sufficient required three necessities: a 
minister, a blacksmith, and a grist mill. 
Perhaps some of the settlers would have 
been happier without the first, but all 
would have agreed that the last two were 
essential to the success of the community. 
We can find many cases of special induce- 
ments offered to millers by new settle- 
ments, free land, tax exemption for a pe- 


riod of years, and labor to help build the ° 


dam and mill. 

Water power was the most desired 
method of running a mill, and many vil- 
lages developed around a favorable pow- 
er site. Milton was an excellent example. 
Here, falling into navigable tidewater, 
was a river large enough for ample power 
and easy of access by boat from Boston. 
Stoughton’s mill was built in the wilder- 
ness, some four miles either way from the 
nearest settlements at Braintree and at 
Boston, but it formed the nucleus of a 
new settlement which early became one 
of the industrial centers of the Bay Col- 
ony. : 

If a waterfall were not available, but 
there were tidal flats draining out 
through a suitable creek, a tide mill could 
often be built. This was a water mill in 
all its essentials, but was able to operate 
only over certain periods of the tide. As 
a last resource there was the wind mill, 
common on Cape Cod, in Rhode Island, 
and on Long Island, but the water mill 
usually was cheaper to build and certain- 
ly was less bother to operate. 

A surprisingly small brook would run 
a grist mill. Grinding was apt to be a sea- 
sonal business, and little would be done in 
summer when the water was low. A mill- 
pond would hold the night flow of the 


brook, and allow it to be used during the 
day, thus effectively doubling the use of 
the current. There is a story that down 
Scituate way a miller had two mills on 
the same brook. He first would grind at 
the upper mill until he had used up his 
water. Then he would run down to the 
lower mill where the pond had caught 
the discharge from above. When the low- 
er pond was emptied, the upper one was 
well on the way to being full again. Such 
expedients as this, plus the higher stream 
flow of those days,* allowed what today 
is a very small brook to run a mill. 

‘The paramount factor in the develop- 
ment of mills in New England was the 
ever-present shortage of labor. There was 
so much to do and so little time to do it 
in. Another winter was always just 
around the corner. Our local civilization 
took shape under this continual labor 
shortage which has ever since been re- 
flected in our economic life. We never do 
by hand what can be done by machinery. 
This was not so in the South until rela- 
tively recent times, slave labor producing 
a different form of life. ‘This labor short- 
age of the Northern Colonies was a new 
condition. It did not exist in England 
where hand methods continued until a 
much later date. As late as 1767 an Eng- 
lish mob destroyed a saw mill, fearing 
that men would be thrown out of work. 
At a still later period early textile ma- 
chinery was destroyed for the same rea- 
son. In the 1890’s logs were still being 
sawed by hand by two men with a pit- 

1The felling of forests and clearing of 
fields seriously reduces the stream flow. The 
rainfall remains the same, and the resulting 
runoff from the watershed totals nearly what 
it did before. Instead of being absorbed by the 
natural vegetation and the porous leaf and 
twig mold, and held as in a great sponge from 
which it slowly seeped out into the rivulets and 
brooks, the rain strikes relatively bare ground 
and runs off at once, making the condition 
even worse by the resulting erosion. 
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saw* in some places in England, a method 


which, except for special shipyard work, 
was abandoned in New England in the 
very early days of the colony. 

The saw mill met a constantly grow- 
ing need. I'wo good men with a pitsaw 
might get out about sixteen average 
boards in a day, but a simple saw mill, 
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England of the Puritan emigration the 
saw mill seems to have been nonexistent, 
yet it appears over here in use in the very 
early days. Weeden says that the first 
New England saw mill was built at Ports- 
mouth in 1631, and that a number of 
Danes were employed there. This may be 
a hint that some immigrant Danish mill- 





SAW MILL, NEAR POLAND SPRINGS, MAINE 


run by a man and a boy, could produce 
about five times as many. Here was a 
very great saving of labor in the produc- 
tion of an essential commodity. 

In 1555 Bishop Ely, the English am- 
bassador to Rome, examined a water 
driven saw at Lyons, and such mills are 
also reported to have existed in Norway 
at that time. Ramelli published a drawing 
in 1588 of a saw mill basically identical 
with an American one of 1800. In the 


= A pitsaw is about 5 or 6 feet long, with a 
cross bar handle at each end. A long, narrow 
pit is dug some 7 feet deep, and the log to be 
sawed is suspended over it on cross bars. One 
man stands on top of the log, the other works 
at the lower end of the saw while standing in 
the pit. 


wright established the art in this country. 

A large lumber business quickly ap- 
peared along the New Hampshire and 
Maine coasts. The logical development 
was to build mills at the falls near the 
head of navigation, and to ship the fin- 
ished boards to market by water. ‘Thus 
the major lumber trade early grew into 
the form of which we can still see the last 
lingering remnants. Just a few days ago 
(1951) I saw a small Nova Scotia 
motor ship unloading boards near the 
head of navigation on the Neponset Riv- 
er. Until just before the last war little 
lumber schooners used to unload there, 
but I fear they are gone forever. ‘Thus 
developed the lumber business that served 





the Tidewater, but it was of no help to 
the back country, where little mills were 
built to meet the local needs. Where 
there was a good stand of timber near the 
coast it paid to set up a mill and saw for 
the local market and perhaps for export. 

At this point it might pay to stress one 
factor which was of great importance in 
determining mill location, both for grist 
and saw mills. This was the question of 
transportation. In the earliest days this 
was by water. Footpaths and trails suit- 
able for pack animals followed, but roads 
suitable for wheeled vehicles were long 
in coming, except for a few major 
through routes that had come into being 
by the early 1700's. 

Water transport along the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay and to the eastward 
remained of great importance, as did that 
on the major rivers such as the Connecti- 
cut and Merrimack. Many an inland 
town, however, had neither river nor 
road; circulation was difficult and trans- 
portation of bulky articles impossible. Un- 
der such conditions it would often pay to 
establish a mill to serve only a small area 
within a town, with other grist mills op- 
erating in relatively nearby areas. Corn 
could be carried to the grist mill in a sack 
over one’s shoulder, or on a pack horse, 
but timber or sawed lumber required at 
least a sledge or sleigh, and some sort of 
cleared road. As the road net improved 
the need for so many mills vanished and 
the one or two more efficient or conven- 
lent ones were those that survived in each 
town. 

Eventually the railroad brought flour 
from mid-western mills, and the local 
grist mill to a great extent disappeared. 
In recent times the portable saw mill has 
taken the mill to the timber and spelled, 
in most cases, the death of the little local 
saw mill, unless it enjoyed a particularly 
favorable location. ‘The abandoned mill 
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sites of New England are legion. 

In 1793 a census reported 90 saw mills 
in Worcester County, Massachusetts, 
eleven of which were in Hubbardstown. 
This was probably a greater concentra- 
tion than existed in most counties, but ev- 
ery town that had the necessary water 
power had at least one mill. In 1810 
the two counties of Berkshire and Hamp- 
shire had 150 saw mills. 

It is of interest in passing to note that 
the first saw mill in Canada is said to 
have been built about 1706 by a Lancas- 
ter man who had been “captivated”’ by 


the Indians. 


These two mills, the grist and the saw, 
were the usual mills in use everywhere. 
There were other kinds, but they were 
more specialized and usually appeared 
only in special centers or regions. The 
fulling mill, however, was quite com- 
mon. It took the homespun cloth as it 
came from the loom and pounded and 
kneaded it with power driven wooden 
mallets in a specially shaped wooden tub. 
This compacted the cloth and felted the 
fibers, resulting in a more finished prod- 
uct. It also shrank it considerably in size, 
sometimes as much as one-half. While 
the fulling operation could be done with- 
out machinery,” a power driven fulling 
mill was more effective and economical 
of labor. These mills were in common use 
in England and had existed there as earl 
as A.D. 1117. Other operations which nor- 
mally took place at the fulling mill con- 
sisted of scouring and cleaning with ful- 
ler’s earth. (How many of us knew the 
derivation of the name of this still most 
useful mineral? ) While still wet the cloth 
was then stretched on a tentering frame, 
and here we find our old friend the ten- 
terhook, something we have all-~been on 

* As late as 1930 homespun was fulled in 
Connemara by treading it with bare feet in a 
wooden tub. 
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at times but never knew just what it was. 


It was, and is, for 1 have a few in my 
pocket as I write this,* a little L-shi iped 
piece of iron, pointed on both ends, one 
of which was driven into the wood of 
the frame, the other caught and held the 
cloth. When the cloth had dried it might 
be further finished by having its nap 
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Without going too deeply into techni- 


cal details, it may be well to say a few 
words about early iron-making processes. 
Essentially the ore was an iron oxide. 
When heated in a charcoal fire some of 
the carbon in the charcoal united with 
the oxygen in the ore, forming a gas and 
leaving behind the more or less pure iron. 


z 
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raised by teazels, or some other sort of 
burr, and then sheared smooth with hand 
shears. 

The iron furnace and the forge were 
apt to be located as near as possible to 
where the ore was found. In Massachu- 
setts this was usually bog iron, dug from 
the sides and dredged from the bottoms 
of ponds, particularly in the Carver, 
Plymouth, and Taunton country. How 
many Furnace Brooks and Forge Ponds 
are there in New England! 


* They were found while prowling in dusty 
recesses at A. J. Wilkinson Co., Boston, itself 
a New England antiquity, a hardware store 
founded in 1842, and still having, I suspect, 
some of its original stock in trade. 


The simplest form of furnace was a 


bloomery, really just a large, old-fash- 
ioned blacksmith’s forge with bellows. 
The ore was heated in a charcoal fire and, 
when correctly handled, turned into a 
pasty mass which the fire was not hot 
enough to liquefy. This spongy lump con- 
sisted of iron with slag permeating it. 
When the lump was beaten with a sledge 
the liquid slag was squeezed out and the 
remaining iron compacted and welded 
together into a “bloom”’ of finished iron. 
This process could be and was often done 
entirely by hand, but it was much easier 
to run the bellows by water power. Now 
if we add a small amount of carbon to 
iron we get steel, which is capable of be- 
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ing hardened so that it will hold a cutting 
edge. If the iron ore were so heated and 
manipulated that it absorbed this addi- 
tional carbon from the charcoal, a bloom 
of steel of a sort was produced. Great 
skill and experience was necessary to se- 
cure the right amount of carbon and dis- 
tribute it uniformly through the bloom. 
If a still further amount of carbon were 
taken up by the bloom it became cast 
iron, which melted at a relatively low 
point and could be poured into moulds to 
make pots, frying pans and such like. Cast 


iron is brittle and weaker than iron, but 


it had many uses in the early days: can- 


non, andirons, hammer 


firebacks and 
heads, as well as hollow ware. 

The iron bloom normally was forged 
into the bar and strap iron from which 
the blacksmith made the multitudinous 
tools and implements of the day. While 
the forging could be done by hand, it 
again was easier to use a water operated 
trip hammer and a second little open 
hearth furnace was needed to reheat the 
bloom before reforging. “The bloomery 
and the forge were generally, but not 
necessarily, together at the same site. 

If cast iron were desired, a blast fur- 
nace produced it much more effectively. 
A bloomery, in fact, really made cast 
iron only by accident or poor manage- 
ment. che blast furnace was a squat 
stone tower perhaps twenty feet high and 
hollow down to the stone hearth which 
formed its bottom. “wo great black- 
smith’s bellows forced air in through a 
hole at the bottom. A charcoal fire was 
made on the hearth and then a charge of 
ore and charcoal was loaded in at the top 
with the bellows puffing mightily. A sec- 
ond hole in the hearth was temporarily 
plugged with stones and clay. As the ore 
melted into iron and picked up the addi- 
tional carbon it collected as molten cast 
iron in the hollow hearth. When a suf- 


ficient amount had collected the dis- 
charge hole was unplugged and the liquid 
metal ran out into the sand moulds which 
awaited it, or it might run into a large 
depression to form a “sow” of iron, or 
smaller ones to form “pigs.’’ Once the 
blast was started it ran continuously day 
and night for many weeks unless some- 
thing went wrong or the fuel gave out, 
Throughout this period fresh ore and 
charcoal was being fed in and cast iron 
being drawn out. Here at last we have 
found something that was exempt from 
the Sabbath day laws and was necessarily 
allowed to work seven days a week, a 
most unique privilege in Puritan New 
England. 

One more mill was used to process 
iron, the slitting mill. Nails were greatl, 
in need everywhere. For certain techni- 
cal reasons a trip hammer could not ef- 
fectively form rods small enough for 
making nails. ‘The slitting mill was really 
a great pair of power scissors which slit 
the larger bars produced by the trip ham- 
mer into small nail rods from which the 
nails were finished by hand. 

These iron mills cannot perhaps be 
called village mills, for they were often 
considerably removed from the villages 
because of their need for proximity to 
ore, water power, and ample wood for 
their charcoal. ‘They were common 
throughout New England, however, and 
served a most important need in the econ- 
omy of those days and so should be in- 
cluded in our discussion. In 1731 New 
England had six furnaces for casting hol- 
low ware and nineteen bloomery forges 
as well as one slitting mill, this last situ- 
ated in Milton. 

The paper mill was a village mill to 
the inhabitants of Milton after-1728, but 
in the early days such mills were very 
rare. Their raw material was old rags, 
not wood pulp, and partly for that reason 
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they would tend to be built in the more 
settled areas. Other unusual early mills 
were the powder mill, the snuff mill, the 
drug and spice mills, all essentially grind- 
ing mills and so not too different basical- 
ly from the grist mill. 

~ Such were the mills of the early days of 
the settlement and down, perhaps, to 
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in New London. What tradition claims 
is the original mill stood until recently, 
and probably still stands, in a park in that 
city. Its general appearance certainly is 
in keeping with that early period. 


An old mill is always associated with a 


large and picturesque waterwheel, but 
many a New England mill, particularly 
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1800, when various new little mills start- 
ed to appear. These were really shops of 
chair makers, carriage makers, hatters 
and such who, by moving to a wate 
power site, were able through power 
driven machinery to increase their output 
greatly. Technically, perhaps, they were 
mills in villages, but really they were the 
first factories of the industrial revolution, 
and as such are outside the scope of this 
discussion. 

The early mills were probably built 
much like the houses of the time, simple, 


framed structures covered with clap- 
boards or sawed boards. Governor Win- 
throp of Connecticut in about 1651 had 
John Elderkin build a grist mill for him 


in the later days, had no apparent wheel 
in sight and could be identified as a mill 
only by the canal or flume bringing the 
water into it. An outside wheel, particu- 
larly if of the overshot type, could be very 
efficient, but it had many disadvantages 
to balance this in a period when efficiency 
was usually of small importance. Such a 
wheel was rather expensive to build and 
to maintain, but the main drawback was 
our climate, which produced great trou- 
ble in the form of ice. In January-Febru- 
ary, 1670, Samuel Converse of Winches- 
ter (Massachusetts) went out to chop ice 
off the wheel of the village grist mill. His 
coat caught on the wheel, which he had 
neglected to stop, he lost his balance and 


~ 


was crushed to death by the wheel. Here 
is probably our first record of an industri- 
al fatality, and the first reference to the 
ice troubles which always plagued those 
who operated water mills in the northern 
areas. 

These outside wheels were relatively 
slow yet the millstones had to revolve 
quite fast, requiring cumbersome wood- 
en gearing to build up the speed sufficient- 
ly. ‘There existed from very early days 
another type of wheel, the tub wheel, and 
its many variants. This wheel was a very 
crude ancestor of the modern water tur- 


bine. It was relatively small, simple to- 


build, was hung on a vertical shaft lead- 
ing directly up to the millstone, and op- 
erated at a high enough speed to eliminate 
the need of gearing in most cases. Being 
underneath the mill, and compact, it was 
less subject to ice troubles. Certainly by 
the later period of the village mill this 
was the common wheel of the New Eng- 
land grist mill, until it was finally re- 
placed by the early factory-made tur- 
bines. Farther south the large outside 
wheel continued in use. 

The usual little grist mill had either 
one or two runs, or pair, of stones. The 
earliest millstones were very large, of 
granite or some local stone, with curved 
furrows on their faces. Later these fur- 
rows became straight and the stone de- 
creased in diameter. The best stones, used 
somewhat in the early days but in prac- 
tically general use here after the early 
1800's, were composite stones built up of 
blocks of imported French burr stones 
strapped together with iron hoops. ‘The 
mill was very apt to have an iron corn 
cracker, w hich cracked the corn used for 
feed. When wheat was to be ground 
sieving and bolting apparatus was usually 
added, but it was not required for corn 
meal. 


Saw mills had one basic characteristic, 
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they had to be long, almost twice the 
length of the longest log to be sawed, 
‘There was no need for much width so 
they were usually long, narrow sheds, 
boarded up on the ends and one side, but 
open on the side by which they were en- 
tered. The sawyer and his helpers had 

be hardy when winter sawing took 
place. [he saw was always a straight one, 
held in a frame which oscillated up and 
down. Some otherwise meticulous his- 
torical novelists refer to the “‘scream of 
the buzz saw’’ in their novels, but the 
circular saw did not come into use until 
well into the nineteenth century. Some- 
times the saws were “ganged,” two or 
more stretched in one frame, thus pro- 
ducing two or more boards each time the 
carriage forced the log by the saw, but 
this was not usual in the smaller village 
mills. 

Saw mills normally had a tub wheel 
to run the log carriage back after com- 
pleting a cut, but a special type of wheel 
was used to drive the saw and to feed the 
carriage forward. This was a flutter 
wheel, a long, narrow undershot wheel, 
located under the center of the building. 
When running, the action of the water 
on the blades produced a fluttering noise, 
hence its name. Later, after the circular 
saw came in, an outside wheel or turbine 
might be installed, but the flutter wheel 
was the normal one used with an up and 
down saw. The m‘!lwright who built 
Ramelli’s saw mill of 1588 would have 
been entirely at home ina New England § 
saw mill of 1825, so little change was 
there until the circular saw came in. 

The earliest grist mills were never built 
of stone. The Henry Ford mill in Sud- 
bury is an almost perfect example of what 
the typical New England mill was not. 
In the later period we find brick and stone 
mills. Farther south both were more com- 
mon, but the cheaply built wooden struc- 
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ture seems to have been what the New 
Englander preferred. ‘The saw mills, to 
the best of my knowledge, were always 
of wood. 

There was one basic characteristic of 
the construction of these early mills, an 
absolute minimum use of iron. In a grist 
mill the gudgeons, or shaft bearings, were 
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forced with iron bands while the outer 
end, the place where your hand would 
grasp a crank, had a long piece of wood 
called the pitman” connecting it and the 
oscillating saw frame. This crank had to 


be quite strong and it was heavy, perhaps 
150 to 200 pounds. It was the only piece 
of iron in either a grist or a saw mill that 
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of iron set into the ends of wooden shafts 
and strapped with iron hoops, as were the 
pieces which held the revolving millstone. 
The waterwheel and gearing were all of 
wood, often with some iron strap rein- 
forcing. The corncracker, if one were in- 
stalled, would be of cast iron. Beyond 
this only some spikes and nails would be 
required for the building itself. ‘The saw 
mill, of course, required a steel saw and 
iron gudgeons and shaft hoops as in the 
grist mill, but it had one further and 
rather specialized piece of iron, the crank 
which operated the saw. This was a 
heavy piece of iron shaped like the usual 
crank. The inner end was driven into 
the wooden waterwheel shaft and rein- 











was beyond the facilities of a competent. 
local blacksmith, although gudgeons were 
normally of cast iron and of larger di- 
ameter than could be easily forged by the 
smith. “The crank and perhaps some of 
the other iron work might have to be 
brought to the new mill site from a very 
considerable distance. For example, a 
saw mill built near Marietta, Ohio, in 
1789 had the crank made for it in New 
Haven and carried west by packhorse and 
water transport. 

This use of wooden shafts and wooden 


° The pit man originally was the unfortu- 
nate soul who labored at the lower end of the 
old pit saw, and got all the sawdust down his 


neck. 
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gearing was quite satisfactory and needed 
few apologies if they were well made. 
Long after cast iron came into general 
use in mill machinery, wooden toothed 
gears persisted, made with separate wood- 
en teeth wedged into place around an 
iron rim. Wooden teeth, often of apple 
wood, wore themselves into approximate- 
ly correct tooth form and ran more 
smoothly than cast iron teeth. The ma- 
chinery of these mills might be consid- 
ered crude today, but it was simple, ef- 
fective and easy to repair. Only ordinary 
carpenters’ tools were required to build it. 


The mill was owned and built by a — 


capitalist for profit and it entailed a fair- 
ly sizable investment. The return on the 
investment was, in the case of a grist mill, 
normally received in kind; a certain por- 
tion of the ground meal was retained by 
the miller for his own consumption or 
trade for other goods. In England in 
1538 this toll was from 1/12 to 1/24, 
while at Plymouth in 1633 the miller re- 
tained one pottle, or liquid half gallon, 
per bushel ground, and there is a record 
of 1/9 being the charge at Hadley in 
1661. Although the saw mill cut the in- 
habitants’ logs for toll (at Scituate in 
1656 it was a mere half of the boards 
sawed!) the miller also probably had 
woodlands of his own from which he pro- 
duced boards for sale or barter. 

Unfortunately we know very little 





about the early millwrights who designed 
and built these mills. We do know a littie 
of John Elderkin of New London. Ap- 
parently he was a general builder as well 
as a millwright and built bridges and 
meetinghouses in Connecticut. It is prob- 
able that a millwright operated over a 
fairly large district and he may normally 
have run a mill of his own, occasionally 
bossing the layout and erection of another 
in his general neighborhood. Later there 
were professional millwrights who trav- 
elled far. ‘There was nothing in the de- 
sign and construction of these simple lit- 
tle mills that a reasonably clever handy 
man could not pick up by studying a go- 
ing mill and asking questions. He might 
make some mistakes and have to learn 
the hard way, but I believe that many a 
mill was built by a man who had had no 
training or experience in millwrighting. 
By 1795 Oliver Evans had written and 
published his Young Millwright and 
Miller’s Guide, which was quite a com- 
plete treatise on the art of building saw 
and grist mills. 

The millwright was the first man to 
work with heavy machinery, just as the 
watch and clock makers were the first to 
deal with delicate machinery. It was the 
work of these two trades or arts, for they 
really were arts in the early days, that 
laid the foundations upon which our ma- 
chine age rests. 
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Report of the Corresponding Secretary 


BERTRAM K, LITTLE 


May 1, 1950 to May 1, 1951 


‘To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE 
PRESERVATION OF NEw ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES: 


HAVE the honor to present my 

fourth report as Corresponding Sec- 

retary and Director covering the So- 
ciety’s forty-first year from May 1, 1950 
to May 1, 1951. 

Since there have been no additions to 
the Society’s real estate in the past year, 
and since we have been referring to the 
Society’s properties for several years now 
by states, alphabetically by towns within 
them and, characteristically enough, geo- 
graphically in respect to the location of 
our Massachusetts headquarters, it is my 
pleasure to seize this opportunity of re- 
porting on them in this order. [ hope it 
may make for easier reference to certain 
properties than listing in the order of their 
acquisition, which is still indicated by 
numbers in parentheses. A second change 
in this report is that for the sake of saving 
space, and, I trust, more informative 
reading, only such properties about which 
there is something definite to report are 
included. Members may safely assume 
that those not mentioned have continued 
to have the care and interest of custodians 
and as much structural attention as the 
Society’s funds permit, some of which will 
be reported on by other officers. 


Lady Pepperrell House, ca. 1760, Kit- 
tery, Maine. 


Another vear of good fortune for this 
beautiful house. Exterior painting and 
good maintenance were again made pos- 
sible by the proceeds of a Garden Party, 
with Mrs. John Rice in charge for a sec- 
ond year, and by the interest and activity 
of a local committee, co-chairmanned by 


Mr. John Mead Howells and Miss Rosa- 


mond Thaxter. Additional helpful ele- 
ments were income from assistant custo- 
dians in the Cottage; Mr. Oscar T. 
Clark’s constant care and attention, and 
a contribution from the RD-DR Cor- 
poration. During the fall and early win- 
ter a number of sequences for the motion 
picture, ““Ihe Whistle at Eaton Falls,” 
were photographed within its well pro- 
portioned, paneled rooms. (45 ) 


Hamilton House, ca. 1770, South Ber- 
wick, Maine. 

The Society assumed responsibility for 
this fine property on July 25, 1950, con- 
tinuing George Monroe in his long-held 
position as gardner-caretaker. Since then 
the Society has been fortunate in finding 
Miss Elizabeth H. Goodwin, who lives 
across the way in the interesting General 
Ichabod Goodwin House, to act as hos- 
tess when the house is opened to the public 
in June, 1951, for the first season, and in 
having three South Berwick ladies, Mrs. 
Robert B. Weiss, Mrs. Robert I. McIn- 
tire and Mrs. James K. Stedman, agree 
to serve on the local committee for it. 
Discouraging wind damage, resulting in 
the loss of one of the fine old elms on the 
south terrace, and a considerable length of 
the columned arbor bordering the garden, 
has been offset by the encouraging re- 
turn of the house to its original exterior 
appearance through the remeval of both 
later ells and latticed porch, and the So- 
ciety’s ability to pay out of accumulated 
income for the repair of the foundation 
and the exterior painting and professional 
cleaning of the house. (59) 
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The Barrett House (Forest Hall), ca. 
1800, New Ipswich, New Hampshire. 


Over a thousand persons visited this 
impressive mansion during the week of 
its opening in August, 1950, the larger 
part of them in the two days, August 26 
and 27, of the Town’s Bicentennial Cele- 
bration. Before the opening, the Society 
had cleaned the entire house and painted, 
papered, draped and furnished five of 
the principal rooms, while for the occasion 
itself a special committee of citizens 
gathered, installed and guided a most in- 
teresting three-part loan exhibition of 


early New Ipswich furniture and furnish- 


ings, the work of local artists and crafts- 
men, and the products of the ‘Town’s in- 
dustries. Before the end of 1950, through 
Mrs. Wade’s continued generosity, a 
deep well water supply and various provi- 
sions for better winter heating had been 
provided, and the helpful coéperation of 
the new custodians, Mr. and Mrs. Aus- 
tin F. Leach, Jr., augured well for the 
first regular season opening in June, by 
which time the restoration of two more 
rooms will have been completed, the doc- 
ument wall papers for them being the 
gift of Nancy McClelland, Inc., through 
our member, Miss Nancy V. McClel- 
land. (57) 


Governor John Langdon Mansion Me- 
morial, 1784, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. 

Some exterior repairs to, and all the 
outside painting of the main house and 
barn, caretaker’s house, and fence were 
accomplished through the generosity of 
Mrs. Kremer. Wind damage was re- 
paired through extended coverage in- 
surance. While the number of occasional 
visitors did not increase, there was one 


large convention group which especially 
enjoyed this handsome mansion in_ its 
garden setting. (54) 





Harrison Gray Otis House, 1795, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Among the organizations meeting in 
Appleton Hall during the year covered 
by this report were the Wellesley Colleve 
Club, Rushlight Club, Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, China Students’ 
Club and Shirley-Eustis House Associa- 
tion, while several other groups held 
Board meetings in the connecting Study 
Room. On the evening of April 23, the 
first floor of the Otis House was candle- 
lit before the meeting of the Society of 
Architectural Appleton 
Hall, during which the first use was made 
of the fine projector and screen given to 
become part of the Appleton Memorial 
by Mr. Frank C. Doble. Special exhi- 
bitions, arranged by our Curator of Mu- 
seum in the Hall for varying periods, in- 
cluded “New England in Etchings,” 
loaned by the collector, Charles H. Wat- 
kins; “Historic Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire Houses, Doorways, Ships and Per- 


Historians in 


sonages,” pantings in oil and water color, 
loaned by the artist, Harry M.S. Harlow, 
and the three two-week shows of ma- 
terial from the Society’s museum in con- 
nection with the first series of Members’ 
Afternoons on New England pewter, 
pottery and lighting devices. (6) 


Rocky Hill Meetinghouse, 1785, Ames- 
bury, Massachusetts. 

Over another year the Committee of 
Stewards have carried on every element 
in the care of this fine building and the 
planning for the four summer services. 
The latter were again under the direction 
of the Reverend Harry Grimes, while 
Mr. Whitman Peabody played the 
organ; the Garden Club of Amesbury, 
for the second year, furnished the flower 
arrangements, and several local residents 
contributed in other ways to the inspira- 
tion which all those attending drew from 


them. (43) 
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Samuel Fowler House, 1810, Danvers- 
port, Massachusetts. 


The serious problem of how to accom- 
plish the repair of great lengths of sur- 
rounding fencing here was finally solved 
by contributions of lumber, by payments 
for posts, framing and wire fence from 
our limited operating fund, and the gift 
of time and labor by the custodian, Mr. 
Henry F. Twardzik. (2) 

‘“Beauport,” Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

In the early fall, the Frick Art Ref- 
erence Library photographed the paint- 
ings and miniatures in the collection here 
and, in furnishing the Society with prints, 
also aided by correcting certain errors in 
our cataloging and making interesting 
new attributions of some of the paintings. 
Considerable repairs were accomplished 
on the main house, outbuildings and 
fence during the year, and a number of 
hours spent, including a special trip to 
New York, in helping with the plans for, 
and preparation of what should prove to 
be a most attractive book on this fascinat- 
ing property. (44) 


Emerson-Howard House. ca. 
Ipswich, Massachusetts. 


1645, 


New custodians, Mr. and Mrs. Ivan 
A. Nichols, came to this house in October, 
and in addition to the usual care and du- 
tiles are anxious to codperate with the 
Society in working to have it appear more 
in keeping with its period. (21) 


The Roger Preston-Reginald Foster 
House, ca. 1640, Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts. 

This house and the preceding one were 
again visited by hundreds of persons as 
two of the group open on the second 
Ipswich 17th Century Day, held for the 
benefit of community projects sponsored 
by the local historical society and garden 


club. (47) 
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Robert Hooper House—Rev. Robert 
Parker Memorial, before 1776, Marble- 
head, Massachusetts. 


Extensive fundamental repair, paint- 
ing, and corrections in the heating and 
wiring systems had to be accomplished, 
with funds obtained through a mortgage, 
before custodianship could be assumed by 
our Recording Secretary; and it was also 
considered wise to create a garage apart- 
ment to help with the preservation of 
this property. It is planned to open this 
house to the public in 1952. (49) 


Short House, 1733, Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts. 

With the help of a member, Miss Mary 
Allis, some improvement has been made 
in the arrangement of furniture, but this 
is another of the Society’s houses suffer- 
ing from lack of both funds and gifts of 
furnishings and fabrics that would fully 
develop its existing interest and appeal. 
The custodians have “fed” the drying 
woodwork and have brought several 
widely scattered “descendants of the 
house” who have visited it, to each other’s 
knowledge as well as obtaining informa- 
tion from them. (16) 


Crocker Tavern, 1754, Barnstable; 


Massachusetts. 


As a gift from Mrs. Henry Endicott, 
co-chairman with Miss Mary Mortimer, 
of the local committee, period wall paper 
and paint were applied to the principal 
downstairs room and one chamber. The 
Barnstable Historical Society held a meet- 
ing here last season and have placed some 
exhibits in one of the upstairs rooms and 
the barn. (15) 


Colonel Josiah Quincy House, 1770?, 
Wollaston, Massachusetts. 

New custodians, Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drew P. Fisichelli, have tackled the care 
of both the house and grounds with en- 
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couraging ability and enthusiasm, and 
consequent improvement to be noted in 
both. This property, however, needs 
fundamental structural repairs and main- 
tenance for which at present it is hard to 
see where the funds are to be obtained. 


(36) 


Spaulding Cooperage Shop, ca. 1845, 
Townsend Harbor, Massachusetts. 
Perhaps the most interesting of the 
several special features conducted here 
during the 1950 season under the direc- 
tion of the custodian, Mrs. William C. 


Hall, was the late August loan exhibi- - 


tion of pictures of old “Townsend land- 
marks, historical events, 
gathered from albums, trunks and gar- 
rets of interested neighbors. While Mrs. 
Hall, for reasons of health, cannot occupy 
the Cooperage and oversee the Grist 
Mill (24) again, her activities have re- 
vived interest in these buildings and 
brought them to the attention of many 
persons, and the Society has_ heard 
through her of local residents who may 


people and 


well wish to coéperate in their care this 
coming year. (34) 


Eleazer Arnold House—Sabra Arnold 
Memorial, 1687, Lincoln, Rhode Island. 


A comprehensive report on this full- 
scale restoration project by our ‘Trustee, 
Russell H. Kettell, who has served as 
chairman of the special committee direct- 
ing it, is to be hoped for and expected. 
Suffice it, therefore, to state now that all 
concerned with the project, including our 
Curator of Properties, Felicia D. Kings- 
bury, have given it many hours of pains- 
taking study and planning, while the 
craftsmen involved, under the super- 
vision of Roy W. Baker, could not have 
worked with greater care, skill, and at- 
tention to detail. (7) 





Quincy Memorial, Litchfield, Connecti- 
cut. 


Acting upon the recommendation of 
the Trustees, and the vote of the mem- 
bers, the necessary steps were taken to de- 
termine the Society’s legal right to sell 
the property and devote the proceeds to 
the beginning of an endowment fund for 
the Colonel Josiah Quincy House; a gift 
to the general funds of the Litchfield 
Historical Society; and the remainder 
added to the Quincy Memorial Fund— 
income to be used for the general pur- 
poses of the Society. ‘These steps involved 
the preparation of agreements, affidavits 
and reports on the whole background of 
the Quincy Memorial, and conferences 
with the Society’s Counsel, Mr. Albert 
Wolfe, and local attorney, Mr. William 
M. Foord, leading to a suit for Declara- 
tory Judgment as to the terms of Miss 
Quincy’s will and the application of the 
doctrine of approximation. The outcome 
of the suit, complicated by the appearance 
of The Church of the Transfiguration, in 
New York City, as a co-defendant in the 
case, will have to be reported on later. (8 ) 


Administration. 


Well-nigh innumerable hours have 
been spent during the period of this re- 
port, most of them with other officers or 
the members of special committees, and 
with executors, trustees and town officials, 
considering and carrying out the best ac- 
tion for the Society to take in connection 
with such matters as the Bridge, Flanders, 
Jones and Rand bequests, and the rela- 
tionship of the Society’s properties to the 
communities in which they are located. 
In the latter category was the Society’s 
attempt, with the constructive codpera- 
tion of the National Council for Historic 
Sites and Buildings, to-help preserve the 
beauty and character of Pleasant Street 
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in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and the 
mid-eighteenth-century Samuel Langdon 
house thereon, by urging the adoption of 
zoning regulations covering the altered 
use of property owned by any charitable 
organization, and by offering a portion of 
its Governor John Langdon property 
across the street as a possible site onto 
which the Samuel Langdon house might 
be moved. When, however, it became 
apparent there were only a few citizens 
of Portsmouth desiring to protect these 
historical assets, the Society did not, op- 
pose the petition of the church owning 
the property for a zoning change that 
would complete the desecration of an im- 
pressive section of this fine old street. 
Next in the amount of the Director’s 
time required are the many calls for the 
application of the Society’s experience in 
solving the varied problems of local his- 
torical societies, ranging from restoration 
projects, such as the White-Ellery house 
in Gloucester, to details of membership, 
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committees, exhibitions, programs and 
public relations. Along these lines have 
been my service for the third year on the 
faculty for the Seminars on American 
Culture, sponsored by the New York 
State Historical Association; as a panel 
“expert” at the annual meeting of the 
National Council for Historic Sites and 
Buildings, for which I also serve on the 
Committee on Standards and Surveys, 
and as an officer of the Shirley-Eustis 
House Association and the Bay State His- 
torical League. In addition, I have talked 
about the Society and its preservation 
work at the annual meetings of several 
historical and other organizations in the 
field. Each passing year re-emphasizes the 
importance to the Society of the con- 
tinuing counsel and service of its capable 
officers and trustees; of the steady labor 
and loyalty of its staff, and of the help- 
ful codperation of its custodians and 
members. 





T is my desire that my Real Estate 
may eventually be converted into a 
Charitable Fund for alleviating the 

miseries of enfeebled and disconsolate 
sufferers . .. the residue of my personal 
estate consists principally of my Literary 
and Mechanical Studies. Of the former, 
so many copies are now on hand of my- 
Columbian Grammar, Perpetual Diary, 
and Lenient System, that I will not enu- 
merate them, but refer to one only... . 
This favorite invention is my Model of a 
Relief Factory, which if erected in mag- 
nitude would provide for destitute chil- 
dren, the effective means of earning their 
subsistence by their own useful amuse- 
ment.” 

Benjamin Dearborn, Junior, was sixth 
in descent from Godfrey, one of a Mas- 
sachusetts Company which emigrated in- 
to the New Hampshire Province, 1639, 
a signer of their Compact, the “Exeter 
Combination,” and a “man of high stand- 
ing and importance among his fellows.” 
His later years were spent in the Hamp- 
ton area where his descendants for three 
generations maintained his reputation for 
probity and public service. A great grand- 
son, Dr. Benjamin Dearborn, Harvard, 
1746, married into a Portsmouth family 
of his own profession, and settled in the 
Province capital. His death at thirty left 
his widow with the one son, Benjamin, 
of whose formative years little beyond 
his baptism in 1754 is on record. Later 
accomplishments and connections suggest 
the best local education available, presum- 
ably at Major Hale’s Latin Grammar 
School, a Province institution of long and 
distinguished standing. 


Benjamin Dearborn 
Teacher, Inventor, Philanthropist 
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By EMMA ForsBes WAITE 


At the outbreak of the Revolution, he 
was associated with Daniel Fowle, owner 
and publisher of the first Province news- 
paper, the New Hampshire Gazette, 
1756. Early in 1776, Mr. Fowle clashed 
with the authorities over the publication 
of an article highly critical of the Colo- 
nies’ struggle, and was “ordered to appear 
before this House, and give an account of 
the author of such Piece, and further, to 
answer for the printing of such Piece.” 
This savored too much, perhaps of a simi- 
lar experience in Boston which had cost 
him a jail sentence and loss of prestige as 
printer and bookseller. With his printing- 
press, he now removed to Exeter, tem- 
porary capital, leaving his youthful ap- 
prentice in charge of a new paper, with 
the more timely title of Freeman’s Jour- 
nal, Dearborn, “fully convinced of the 
justice of the common cause”’ carried on 
until the end of that year when he “re- 
signed said paper into the hands of Daniel 
Fowle, Esq. original owner of the New 
Hampshire Gazette.” With the eventual 
return of its first title and numbering, 
plus Fowle’s immediate engagement as 
state printer, the Exeter episode reads 
more like a sop to public opinion than an 
extended rebuke. 

In his last issue of the Journal, Dear- 
born informs the public that he has re- 
moved to the “house opposite Major 
Hale’s where may be had variety of Eng- 
lish, West India and other goods.” Scat- 
tered advertisements reveal him in the 
same general business until 1780 when 
his stock had dwindled to a “small as- 
sortment of Hardware, such as Hand and 
Pannel Saws, Box-Irons, &c.”’ and his 
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new project, a “writing School for 
Misses”’ is on the way. As elsewhere, pub- 
lic interest in the education of girls was 
practically nil. Several local schools for 
boys offered instruction at different 
hours, and a solitary dame school for 
girls set the standard at “working sam- 
plers, pictures, and coats of arms, plain 
work, and reading.” Dearborn’s idea be- 
ing to establish equality, he engaged to 
teach spelling and grammar, as well as 
the three R’s. ““Mr. Dearborn wanted to 
get up a class in grammar, but could only 
prevail upon six scholars to join... . 
Grammars were obtained in Boston,” 
Meantime, for reading, the “scholars 
brought the Spectator and Guardian, and 
such books as they had.” 

In common with other contemporary 
educators, Dearborn realized the handi- 
cap of imported textbooks, and took an 
early hand at remedying it. His school 
was hardly a year old when he published 
(I 752 - his Pupils’ Guide bemg a Collec- 
tion of the most Useful Rules in Arithme- 
tic....Inaslim volume of sixteen pages, 
he provided each pupil “with every ex- 
ample he works at school being penn’d in 
a book, with a rule for each.”’ It had been 
tested first in manuscript, and was re- 
printed in Boston the following year. His 
Columbian Grammar (1795), part of a 
general educational scheme belongs to 
the later Boston period, though its ap- 
proach also through manuscript may well 
have dated back to the New Hampshire 
days. 

The Portsmouth school in his house 
‘on the Paved street, opposite the Print- 
ing-Office,” continued to prosper. At 
times, he takes boys, admits young chil- 
dren for reading and spelling, introduces 
geography and the use of the globes. 
When the Province adopted the Federal 
Constitution, a feature of the local cele- 
bration was the ‘“Terrestrial Globe, rec- 
tified for New Hampshire, and decorated 
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by a company of Young Ladies who were 
studying geography.” Announcement of 
a Singing-School (1785 ), is repeated two 
years later; scholars already attending the 
Writing School will be admitted “Gratis.” 
His interim experience in teaching music 
had evidently been illuminating, for ““Mr. 
Dearborn has now in the Press ‘Rules for 
Teaching Music entirely by Letters!’ ” 

In January, 1791, he is advertising the 
opening of Portsmouth Academy, with 
boarding school attached, on the rear of 
his home lot, adding a “‘master for the 
French Language, and a mistress for 
Needle-Work.”” When it was completed, 
“Dr. Haven delivered an elegant ad- 
dress, in honor of the occasion, in the 
North Church, and Mr. Sewell wrote an 
Ode. The Scholars were all present.” By 
September, he is selling his household 
goods, and explaining “‘that on account of 
support being withdrawn from some of 
the branches of Portsmouth Academy, 
and given to rival institutions, he 1s 
obliged to discontinue said Academy.” 
Nothing daunted, he has taken a “‘com- 
modious house in Boston .. . for institut- 
ing an Academy where Young Ladies 
will be boarded.” 

Spanning the ten years of the Ports- 
mouth school, Dearborn maintained a 
house shop where books and stationery 
augmented a choice assortment of fancy 
goods and ladies’ accessories. Dictionaries 
and Bibles, Belles Lettres and Psalters 
suggest comprehensive importations, se- 
cured through Boston. The later period 
saw an emphasis on domestic manufac- 
tures and imprints; hanging papers, dress 
goods, textbooks and juveniles. His house 
“fon the Paved street” could hardly have 
been more strategically situated. In the 
“compact part” of the town, it ran 
straight from the Parade to Spring Hill 
Market, thence to the ferries, fisheries 
and shipyards on Langdon’s ( Badger’s) 
Island. That same year, 1761, a “chaise” 
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stage, with three seats, and drawn by two 
horses began a weekly run to Boston. 

At the “‘“commodious house” (Mason’s 
Hall at the Green Dragon Tavern, now 
owned by the Grand Order of Masons), 
the Boston Academy opened auspiciously 
with “departments for the French Lan- 
guage, Dancing, and Musick as soon as 
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have topped other pursuits, and the state 
of New Hampshire had already granted 
him a patent for a waterwheel and 
scales, but had rejected his “patent bal- 
ance.” It was to be several years after he 
had settled in Boston that he secured a 
Massachusetts right to this, his most fa- 
mous invention. As a “vibrating steel- 


THURSDAY the 1ft of March 


SCHOOL will be open’d for MISSES, 

By BENJAMIN DEARBORN, 
at his Houfe in pav’d Street,—where Read- 
ing, Spelling, Writing, and Arithmetic, will 
be taught from 9g to 12 o’clock A. M. and 


from 2tos5 P. M. 
Portfmouth 1780. 
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FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF DEARBORN’S SCHOOL, IN THE ““NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GAZETTE, FEBRUARY 26, 1781 


a competent number of Pupils apply.” At 
“Terms Two Dollars per Month, every 
Scholar will be provided with a Separate 
Desk, Books for Writing, for Reading, 
and Study, Pens, Ink, Slates, &c ... with- 
out further expense except for Fire- 
Money.” By 1796, the Academy was in 
“Mr. Dearborn’s new building, at the 
south entrance of the narrow lane from 
the Theatre to Milk Street” (Theatre 
Alley). Flanked by Franklin Place, 
where the lane emerged on the south, it 
was directly behind the new Theatre, 
which faced Federal Street, and opposite 
Tontine Crescent (annuity residence), 
both planned by Charles Bulfinch, as part 
of a community project. Three stories 
high, and built mostly from salvaged tim- 
ber, it was to prove doubly strategic as 
Dearborn advanced from schoolmaster to 
manufacturer. Inventions seem always to 


yard” or “just balance,” it was modestly 
advertised (1799) from ‘Taunton, where 
the first factory was located; more gran- 
diloquently, after he had let out its manu- 
facture, and turned over the Academy to 
a new master, in an apparent attempt to 
reconcile conflicting demands. Final tri- 
umph for the balance came in 1801, 
when “it will be manufactured and 
vended by the subscriber at his factory 
near the western end of the Theatre.” 
His inventive talents had secured him 
a life membership in the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences (1793), which later in- 
cluded in its Memoirs his ““Remarks on 
the Common Scale-Beam, with a De- 
scription of the New Standard Gold Bal- 
ance, invented by the Author.” Construc- 
tion ranged from the delicate gold balance 
for banks, to the “Platform Balance,”’ for 
heavy merchandise, “with weights cal- 
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culated for the entire commercial world.” 
For twenty-two years, he worked at his 
balance factory, perfecting a variety of in- 
ventions, and keeping busy a staff of 
model-making mechanics. His “Machine 
for Drawing in Perspective,” his “Per- 
petual Diary” and his “Table for Com- 
puting Interest’’ all fall within the crowd- 
ed years of his early Boston life. In a note 
to Isaiah “Thomas, Worcester publisher 
and printer, “having completed an addi- 
tional apparatus for my printing-press, I 
address to you the above specimen,” a 
ship’s clearance paper, from a wood- 
block, printed in colors. ‘Two other like 
experiments, “View of Niagara Falls” 
and “Plan of Boston” were also, as he 
notes, “the earliest examples of typo- 
graphical colouring in this country.” 

In 1819 he journeyed to Washington 
to lay before the Congress his proposal 
for running steamcars on rails. ‘Though 
his proposal came to nothing, he felt that 
he had “planted a good seed,” and lived 
to see the dream become a reality. 

In newspaper articles and pamphlets, 
he demonstrated a lifelong concern for a 
more equitable social and economic status. 
Such revolutionary ideas as the employ- 
ment of prisoners for mutual benefit, in 
“Friend to Industry” (1785 ), or the pay- 
ment of debts without imprisonment, in 
“Lenient System” (1827), have become 
the commonplaces of today. His “‘“Model 
of a Relief Factory,” as he describes it, 
envisaged a guaranteed security in return 
for manual skills. 

For the best part of his active life, he 
taught and wrought in Theatre Alley. 
Possibly to ease the business strain, he 
moved his residence around the corner 
to Federal Street about 1820, and took 
on a clerk who became the owner of the 
factory, and one of his executors. The last 
vears, until his death in 1838, were spent 
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on Avon Place, a residential blind alley, 
in the heart of today’s business district. 

His will, published as a pamphlet at 
his request, after careful consideration 
for his heirs during their lives provides 
that all his real estate holdings (about 
$90,000) “shall be at the disposal of the 
officers of the Boston Dispensary, to be 
by them appropriated to the charitable 
purpose expressed in the first passage... .” 
In 1797, a sign painting of the Good 
Samaritan, formally adopted as a symbol 
had been hung over the Dispensary’s 
Apothecary Shop, in nearby Cornhill. 
“It would not require a great flight of 
imagination to suppose some connection 
between the adoption of this favorite 
symbol of Benjamin Dearborn and the 
munificent bequest which connects his 
name insolubly with our Institution.” 

His sons may have inherited artistic 
leanings, but little of the parental genius. 
In the further distribution of his property, 
Nathaniel, “wood engraver” received 
only his share of the real estate; to the 
more congenial John, “machine factor,” 
he bequeathes his mathematical instru- 
ments and mechanic’s tools as well as a 
right in the dwelling house, along with his 
second wife and her two daughters. A 
third son, Samuel H., died before his 
father, but “to my grandson, Samuel 
Dearborn, my watch, with its gold diary 
key, as a small testimonial of the high 
estimation in which I hold his exemplary 
conduct during the period of my support- 
ing him at New Ipswich” (a co-educa- 
tion school after his own heart). Furni- 

As a final gesture, he reiterated his 
philosophy by reprinting and distributing 
a poem of his youth: 


Thus would I use the reason given; 
And thus enjoy that gift from Heaven; 
Aiming to keep from folly free, 

By wisdom’s singularity. 








HE spirit of curiosity led me, in 

the autumn of 1949, to volunteer 

to catalogue the pewter at the 
Harrison Gray Otis House. I found the 
collection lamentably deficient in early 
American specimens, but while I was at 
work, news came of a gift of forty-two 
pieces from Mr. Charles K. Davis, the 
well-known collector and connoisseur of 
Winton Park, Fairfield, Connecticut. 


This collection is so nicely balanced a. 


representation of the pewter made in New 
England that it may be worth-while to 
offer some notes on it that may be help- 
ful to beginning collectors. Experienced 
ones will find nothing new, and will 
readily recognize the fact that I am in- 
debted to Mr. Ledlie I. Laughlin and his 
splendid Pewter im America for most of 
the information. 

So far as we know, pewter making in 
America began in Salem, Massachusetts, 
for the scapegrace Richard Graves, who 
kissed Goody Gent twice and did the cry- 
ing himself, is known to have had the 
molds and tools of his trade. He was at 
Salem in 1635, and by 1640 there were 
three pewterers working in Boston. Bos- 
ton seems to have been the pewter-mak- 
ing hub of the colonies, for by 1700 there 
had been fifteen men there who were 
known as pewterers, and one at Dedham. 
Virginia is the only other colony to have 
as yet produced a seventeenth-century 
name—but no piece made in Boston dur- 
ing that century has yet been found. 

This is not particularly surprising. 
Pewter has been made in England since 
the time of the Roman occupation. Even 
so, collectors of English pewter are ex- 
tremely proud if they own anything made 
before 1650. Few of them do. In this 
country, the prizes are the pre-Revolu- 
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tion pieces, and there are, so far, com- 
paratively few known which were made 
in Massachusetts. “The oldest specimens 
in many a collection are those made by 
John Skinner, who worked in Boston 
from 1746 to 1786. Our 8% inch plate 
is a good example of his work. He is note- 
worthy for Boston, in that, like some 
other early Colonial pewterers, he fol- 
lowed the London custom of hammering 
the bouge, thus adding strength and at- 
tractiveness to his plates and platters. Like 
many of our early pewterers, particular- 
ly those who had their touch dies cut be- 
fore the Revolutionary Wear, his S\ mbo!| 
is the lion rampant. Our example came 
from the Dudley family of Duxbury, and 
scratched on the back is the name of 
Richard Dudley Child. 

Next in order is Nathaniel Austin of 
Charlestown, who was in business from 
1763 until 1807, except for a brief period 
during the war. In 1776 his house and 
shop were destroyed by the English bom- 
bardment and he fled with his family and 
apprentice to Lunenberg, where he re- 
mained until the evacuation of Boston. 
He, too, used the rampant lion in gateway 
for his first touch, but at the end of the 
war, promptly adopted the eagle of the 
United States. He had another touch, 
possibly used during the years of the con- 
flict. ‘his bears the name AUSTIN in a 
scroll, and is accompanied by his hall- 
marks, the first of which shows his initials. 
We have a 9% inch plate and a 12 inch 
platter so marked. This 9% inch plate 
is unusual, in that it has a smooth brim. 
Most American pewterers made their 
sadware with a single reed on the brim, 
a style that became popular in England 
about 1705-1710. But a few, John 
Skinner. and Nathaniel 


Austin among 
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them, had molds for producing plates 
with a smooth brim. This style first ap- 
peared in England about 1720, but was 
most popular from 1740-1775. [he speci- 
men donated by Mr. Davis is peculiar, 
possibly unique, in that there is a deep 
concentric groove within the margin, 
thus producing a false reed. This was 
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tween 1792 and 1817. He produced 
what is known as the typical Boston plate, 
very shallow, and with a narrow brim. 
Although considerably post-Revolution, 
he adopted an old English type of touch, 
a flying bird above a lamb. Since the bird 
bears a twig in its beak, it may be the 
dove which brought the good news to 





TOY TEA-POT BY ROSWELL GLEASON 
PLATE BY JOHN SKINNER 


done when the plate was being finished 
on the lathe. Two of the four American 
pieces which were in the collection before 
the Davis gift are smooth-brimmed plates 
with the N. Austin eagle touch. The third 
is a 77 inch basin, also bearing the eagle 
touch. 

Our fourth original piece was made by 
Thomas Badger, the most prolific of Bos- 
ton pewterers. He worked from 1786 
until 1815, and used an eagle for his 
touch. Our original piece was a 15 inch 
platter, and Mr. Davis has given us an- 
other. ‘This is the largest size made by 


Richard Austin, who may or may not 
have been a distant cousin of Nathaniel, 
made a good deal of pewter In Boston be- 


Noah. This touch is almost identical with 
that of John ‘Townsend, a London pew- 
terer who worked from 1748 til about 
1800, and sent much of his pewter to this 
country. [his mark was his usual touch, 
but he had another rarely seen. He dem- 
enstrated his loyalty to Massachusetts, 
perhaps because he was a Captain in the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany, by using the coat of arms of the 
state. However, our 7{¢ inch plate has 
only his locality label, R. A. BOSTON. 
Pewter making in Rhole Island started 
in the small but opulent city of Newport 
in 1711, and five men are known to have 
been working there before the Revolu- 
tion. Three of the five are represented in 


collections today; but by only a few 
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pieces. Our single Newport piece was 
not made by one of them, but by David 
Melville, who served as an Ensign in 
Capt. Bailey’s Regiment during the war, 
and settled down to pewter making in 
1776. It is a 14 inch platter, a nice piece 
to have, for Melville is the only American 
pewterer known to have produced dishes 
of this size. It bears his “‘Made in New- 
port’’ touch, struck twice. 

The greater part of the surviving 

Rhode Island pewter was made in Provi- 
dence. ‘The pewterers there had a late 
start, but made it up in productivity. 
q. : 
a lot of time by serving in the army in 
1778 and 1779 as a Lieutenant in Capt. 
Peck’s Company of the First Rhode Is- 
land Regiment. We have three pieces by 
him, a 9% inch plate, a 13% inch semi- 
deep dish, and a g inch basin. ‘The plate is 
of the rare smooth-brim type. He had a 
variety of touches. Before the declaration 
of peace, he had a hard-metal touch bear- 
ing a somewhat agonized suspended 
sheep, and a small circular one with the 
initials S H on opposite sides of a Tudor 
rose. About 1790 he adopted an eagle 
with thirteen stars above it in a single 
line. A few years later, probab!y about 
1794-1795, he used another eagle with 
shorter neck, smaller head, and with dots 
instead of stars in a group above the head. 
Much more common is his Samuel Ham- 
lin touch in a scroll, as on our sadware 
pieces. 

This Samuel Hamlin was succeeded by 
his son, Samuel E. Hamlin, who worked 
with his father till the death of the latter 
in 1801. He continued to work by him- 
self in his shop on Main Street for over 
fifty years. He early adopted the newer 
and harder metal britannia, but for a 
time continued using his father’s molds 
and touch marks. 

Porringers were a Rhode Island spe- 
cialty, and the Hamlins, father and son, 


Samuel Hamlin started in 1771, but lost . 








made more than all others together. A 
porringer, in the old days, was a general 
utility vessel. It could be used for por- 
ridge, for soups, or as a side dish for any 
food containing liquid. ‘The shallow plates 
of the day were adapted only for use with 
the dryer foods. Porringers were also 
used extensively as drinking cups, espe- 
cially the smaller ones. This is made evi- 
dent by the names often seen in old inven- 
tories; such as, “‘beare pint,” “wine pint,” 
and “gill” porringers. Our Hamlin 
specimen is 4% inches in diameter (half- 
pint size), and has the: Hamlin adapta- 
tion of the “Old English” type of ear. 
It bears the younger Hamlin’s character- 
istic touch, an eagle combined with the 
anchor of the Rhode Island coat of arms. 
A 3 inch beaker is an example of his 
work in britannia. Curiously, the touch 
is close to the lip, way out of the usual 
position. 

Gershom Jones was practically con- 
temporaneous with the elder Hamlin. 
They married sisters, the Ely girls of 
Middletown, Connecticut, and were in 
partnership from 1774 till their grand 
row in 1781. When Hamlin came back 
from the war in 1780, Jones took his 
turn, and became a Captain the next 
year. He set up in business for himseif in 
1784. Our representation of his work 
consists of a 15 inch deep dish with the 
lion-in-gateway touch and a 53¢ inch 
flowered-handled porringer with the cir- 
cular lion touch. The large deep dish is 
most unusual. It should be compared with 
the 13 inch ones of the Connecticut 
makers and our semi-deep, 11 inch one 
by William Billings. Billings did not be- 
gin work until 1791, and continued until 
1806 as a pewterer, brazier, and copper- 
smith. He had a habit of placing his 
scroll name-touch three times on each 
piece of his sadware. 

Our last Rhode Island man, William 


Calder, belongs to the britannia, rather 
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than the soft pewter period. He began 
working in Providence in 1817, and con- 
tinued until 1856. By his time, the de- 
mand for pewter plates was almost non- 
existent. Our 778 inch specimen must be 
one of his earliest pieces, and bears his 
eagle touch. The other, diameter 10% 
inches, is more typical of his line, for he 
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began in Connecticut when ‘Thomas 
Danforth moved to Norwich in 17332. 
‘Thomas was the son of the Samuel Dan- 
forth who graduated at Harvard in 1682, 
and became minister at IT’aunton, where 
Thomas was born in 1703. Samuel was 
the son of Samuel, son of Nicholas Dan- 
forth, who came to Cambridge in 16324. 





CANDLESTICK BY RUFUS DUNHAM, PORTLAND, MAINE 
PLATE, WITH HAMMERED’ BOOGE, BY THOMAS DANFORTH I, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
BRITANNIA SOAP-BOX BY ASHBIL GRISWOLD, ALSO MIDDLETOWN 
BEAKER BY SAMUEL E. HAMLIN, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


made a great many sets for church use. 
This size could be used in the communion 
service, or as an offertory plate. The 54% 
inch porringer has the typical flowered 
handle. 

One notes that Calder’s pewter pieces 
have his eagle teuch, whereas the britan- 
nia ones have only the name, CALDER or 
C. CALDER. The britannia is so hard, and 
the pieces so thin, that they do not readily 
take impressions of large touches. ‘This 
in itself enables one to distinguish the 
two alloys. 

So far as is now known, pewter making 


This first Samuel graduated at Harvard 
in 1647 and became a distinguished 
mathematican and theologian. His older 
brother “Thomas was treasurer of Har- 
vard College from 1650 till 1669, and 
was a great landholder. In fact, it was he 
who struck the first of the familiar “ITT D 
touches. He owned ten thousand acres in 
Framingham, and had his initials cut on 
trees along the boundaries. Some of these 
were still visible almost two centuries 
later. 

Thomas Danforth is reputed to have 
been making pewter in ‘Taunton from 
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the year of his father’s death, 1727. He 
removed to Norwich in 1733 and made 
pewter there until 1786. His product 1s 
not as yet fully identified, because of the 
difficulty of telling which ‘TY D touches 
belonged to him, and which to his son 
Thomas who began making pewter in 
Middletown in 1755. It is now definitely 
known, however, that the “IT D touch 
with the lion rampant in a scrolled oval 
belonged to the first Thomas, for a platter 
has been found on which it is accom- 
panied by the Norwich locality label. We 
have a 77 inch plate with the lion touch. 


As was said, the son “Thomas estab- ° 


lished himself in Middletown in 1755 and 
produced great amounts of pewter before 
his death in 1782. We have his lion 
rampant-in-gateway touch on a 
plate and a 12 inch platter. 

The second Thomas’ youngest son, 
Samuel, started work in Hartford in 1795 
and continued there until 1816. He, of 
course, abandoned the traditional Dan- 
forth lions, and used several eagles. One 
of them is on our 12 inch deep dish. Dishes 
of this sort, 13 or 13% inches in diameter, 
are a specialty of the Connecticut pewter- 
ers. 


7 7 g inch 


We have seen the work of three gen- 
erations of Danforth pewterers. Now 
we come to a fourth, ‘—TThomas Danforth 
Boardman, named for his grandfather, 
the second ‘Thomas. He worked at Hart- 
ford from 1805 to 1850, and with his 
brother Sherman developed a factory sys- 
tem with large branches in New York 
and Philadelphia. Although a large part 
of their production was during the bri- 
tannia period (1820 onward) they stuck 
to many of the good old Danforth meth- 
ods and most of their pewter is of high 
quality. We have here a 93 inch deep 
plate, a 5% inch basin, and a tall beaker, 
marked by Thomas alone; an 11 inch 
deep dish, a porringer, and a quart mug 
marked by the partners. The T D and 


S B became a familiar set of initials, 
There is also a pint mug, doubtless made 
by them, but bearing the touch of Board- 
man and Hart, their New York branch 
from 1827-1850. 

‘There were other Danforths of the 
second, third and fourth generations who 
were pewterers in Connecticut, Philadel- 
phia, Richmond, and even in Georgia, 
but this is not an account of this pewter- 
ing dynasty. Their influence went far be- 
yond the work of actual members of the 
family. Gershom Jones of Providence 
was taught by John Danforth of Nor- 
wich. An even more prominent pewterer 
and business man was Ashbil Griswold, 
who was an apprentice to the third Thom- 
as Danforth at Rocky Hill, near Weath- 
ershield. In 1507 he established himself 
in the pewter business in the outskirts of 
Meriden, Connecticut. In the course of 
time he turned to the manufacture of 
britannia ware, which he sold to peddlers 
who carried it all over the East and 
South. He retired from active business in 
1842, but retained interest in some of the 
britannia companies which united to form 
the Meriden Britannia Company in 1852. 
By this time electro-plating had reached 
a sound basis in this country and the new 
company plated a large part of its wares. 
This led to its becoming the nucleus, with 
the Rogers Brothers and others, of the 
International Silver Company. They 
have a large collection of Ashbil Griswold 
pewter and britannia on exhibition in 
Meriden. Our britannia soap box is one 
of his typical products. 

H. H. Graves was a rather unimpor- 
tant britannia maker in Middletown, 
Connecticut. We know that he was work- 
ing in 1849 and 1852, and little else. He 
is represented here by a pair of 10 inch 
candlesticks. They are of interest chiefly 
because they still:‘have the bobéche, a part 
easily lost. 

Let us now return to Massachusetts. 
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Roswell Gleason flourished in Dor- 
chester in the britannia-silver-plating 
period. He began by making some of the 
old fashioned pewter between 1822 and 
1820, then turned almost entirely to bri- 
tannia. After 1850 most of his ware was 
electro-plated. He gave up business in 
1571, but lived until 1557. Most of his 
marks are plain name-touches, but he also 
used a small eagle and the Massachusetts 
coat of arms. We have a pair of his whale- 
oil lamps, a round teapot, and most inter- 
esting, one of his toy teapots. These are 
supposed to have been made for his 
daughter Mary in the 1830’s. They are 


of the form to which ja b. Kerfoot, who 


made American pewter popular, gave the 
name “‘pigeon-breasted.”’ 

Roswell Gleason in Massachusetts and 
Ashbil Griswold in Connecticut are good 
examples of the men who worked in the 
transition period from the old pewter to 
the new britannia metal. he former had 
to be cast in molds and finished by skim- 
ming on the lathe. The newer alloy was 
more ductile. Instead of cracking under 
pressure, the particles flow and rearrange 
themselves as they do in gold or copper. 
Hence it was possible to spin britannia. To 
make a bowl, one first turned a wooden 
block to the desired size and shape of the 
inside of finished article. This now be- 
came what is called a chuck, and was 
screwed onto the mandri!l of the lathe. 
Then a circular sheet of britannia, of the 
proper size, was fixed against the chuck 
by a piece of wood on the other arm of 
the lathe. When firmly fixed and cen- 
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tered, the lathe was started and the spin- 
ner, using a long steel tool with a highly 
polished curved end, pushed the metal 
into contact with the surface of the wood. 
It requires skill and experience to keep 
the metal bending and flowing so that 
the walls of the bowl retain a uniform 
thickness and do not crack. To make a 
teapot it is necessary to spin various parts 
separately and then solder them together. 
Handles, hinges and spouts are cast in the 
old-fashioned way. With power lathes, 
production was rapid, and the lighter 
weight made the new vessels highly pop- 
ular. ‘Teapots, oil lamps, and candlesticks 
flowed from the factories of Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, and the peddlers spread them 
all over the eastern United States. Very 
little was made south of Meriden, Con- 
necticut. Ihe Midwest had other sources 
of supply in Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

The country is still flooded with bri- 
tannia teapots, some good, some middling, 
some atrocious in design. We have al- 
ready mentioned two made by Gleason, 
and will now look at two made “down 
in Maine” at Westbrook, near Portland. 
Rufus Dunham (1837-1860) made rel- 
atively good tall teapots, but is more de- 
servedly well-known for his cider pitch- 
ers. His candlesticks are also good. Free- 
man Porter (1835-1860+), also at 
Westbrook, made good cider pitchers. All 
these tall pots were long called coffee pots, 
but I think I have convinced most people 
that they are not. 
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VER the past year it has been en- 
couraging to note that many 
members and their friends have 
continued to use the facilities provided by 
the Society’s varied museum collections, 
particularly the Waring Stencils and the 
painted tinware. 
‘Thanks to the 


voluntary efforts of 


Mrs. Lura Woodside Watkins, the So- | 


ciety’s large collection of stereoscopic 
views has been well sorted and arranged 
by states, towns and subjects in alphabeti- 
cal order and the many duplicates dis- 
posed of advantageously. 

The special collection of American 
Pewter received from Mr. Charles K. 
Davis, of Fairfield, Connecticut, has been 
properly labeled and arranged in a mu- 
seum case pending display in the Otis 
House kitchen when that is restored. 

Further work in connection with the 
Society’s fan collection has awaited Mrs. 
Frank Winthrop’s recovery from the ef- 
fects of a bad fall. It is hoped that the cat- 
aloguing may shortly be resumed so as to 
complete this study and thereby make it 
available for student use. 

Mrs. Watkins again has given of her 
time in helping regroup our collection of 
early American pottery and has made per- 
tinent suggestions in regard to more ade- 
quate labeling. At the moment, speci- 
mens belonging to this grouping have 
been placed together on the far wall on 
the second floor of the museum. Save for 
the so-called Rockingham and the Ben- 
nington pieces, the remainder are ar- 
ranged in general chronological order. 

As in the past, from time to time arti- 
cles have been ‘woth to the Brattle The- 
atre Company in Cambridge as proper- 


ties, and to Mr. Carl de Suze of WBZ 
for use in television programs, all with ap- 
propriate credit. Special small exhibits of 
related material have been loaned to the 
Milton Woman’s Club and to the ‘Tops- 
field Library. Also, . 
lighting devices was sent for display in 
the Jackson House during last summer 
and some leading examples of the famous 
Jewell collection of Staffordshire Mugs 


a selection of early 


were exhibited as a feature of the Lady | 


Pepperrell House garden-party. A num- 
some of them 


of many years’ standing, have been with- 


ber of loans to the Society, 


drawn by present owners during the past 
twelve months, and, in cases where such 
withdrawals have affected the appearance 
of the Otis House, efforts have been made 
to obtain fine replacements through the 
use of the Museum Fund. For example, 
the present handsome girandole mirror 
on the wall of the upstairs drawing room 
is now the property of the Society, having 
been purchased some months ago to take 
the place of the large gilt one belonging 
to the Milton Historical Society. 

In an effort to improve the furnishings 
and interest of some of the outlying prop- 
erties, articles, among them many beauti- 
ful pieces of china from the Frederick W. 
Bridge estate, have been taken to the Col. 
Josiz th Quincy, the Barrett and the Sarah 
Orne Jewett Houses. Merrell’s Tavern 
was visited late last spring, a present in- 
ventory made, and items in museum stor- 
age earmarked for ultimate display there. 

Gifts over the past year, including the 
unusually lovely pieces received in the 
Bridge bequest just referred to, have been 
many and varied and have ranged from 


New England paper Colonial Currency 
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to silver teaspoons. Much appreciated be- ry D. Tudor, Mr. Russell Tyson, Mrs. 
quests of museum objects have been re- Benson P. Wilkins, Miss Florence E. 
ceived from the late Leona Flanders, Mr. Wolkins, and Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
and Mrs. Harry Seaton Rand, H. Mon- Wright. Their gifts have been articles 
mouth Smith, and Clarence E. Walton. that have had to do with many phases of 
Grateful acknowledgment is here public- New England life and have served to en- 
ly made to: Mr. Fred W. Aldred, Mr. rich the Society’s properties and collec- 
Charles Arnold, Mr. Sargent Bradlee, _ tions. ‘The fact that so much material con- 
Miss Lucy M. Brigham, Mr. and Mrs.  tinues to be received is encouraging and 
Greeley Curtis, Miss Ethel B. Davis, we are indeed most grateful. 

Mrs. R. S. Derby, Miss K. H. Doliver, Under the supervision of the Museum 
Miss Hope Gray, Miss Ada H. Hersey, Committee and with the planning and 
Miss A. Evelyn Jewell, Mrs. Alice King, unremitting care of the Curator, Lea S. 
Miss Mildred Lewis, Mr. LeaS. Luquer, Luquer, further progress has been made 
Mrs. Carroll L. Maxcy, Mrs. George in the sorting, reallocating and proper 
Melcher, Miss May Mellus, Mrs. Mabel disposition of our museum material. All 
E. Miller, Mr. Horace Morrison, Miss _ the items in cases on the fourth floor have 
Catharine W. Pierce, Miss Evelina been cleaned and throughout the muse- 
Pierce, Mr. A. S. Partridge, Miss Polly um, case and cabinet glass has been 
Quincy, Mr. Harold Rugg, Miss Anna _ cleaned and polished. 

Stearns, Miss Ruth Tinkham, Mrs. Hen- 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 
(Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
Of O_p-TimeE New ENGLAND published quarterly at Boston, Massachusetts. for October 1, 1951 
State of Massachusetts } 
County of Suffolk j 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Bruce 
Lancaster, who, having duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of the 
O_p-Time New ENGLAND and that the following. is to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership. management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

il. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, THe Society FOR THE PRESERVATION oF N. E. Antiquities, 141 Cambridge St.. Boston. 

Editor, Bruce Lancaster, 141 Cambridge St., Boston. 

2. That the owner is: THE SocrETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES, INC. 141 
Cambridge St.. Boston (a charitable, educational, historical organization). 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

t. That paragraphs 2 and % include, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting: also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown above was: Not 
required. 


SS. 


Bruce Lancaster, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of October, 1951. 


(signed) HeLten M. Quiti. Notary Public. 
(My commission expires June 13, 1953). 
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WE BUY & SELL 
RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 

Towns, Ships, and Character, 4 American 
Maps. 4 Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. 4 American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. 4 Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
§ First Editions of American and English Authors. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





Early American 


PAINTINGS 


bought aud sold 
- 


WILLIAM A. JEFFERY 
34 LaGrange St.. Boston 





The Old Store on the Harbor 


oo WANTED «=o. 


examples of 


woodcarving and other 
early American 


arts and crafts 


Please write prices and detatls to 


Mary A. is, Proprietor 


Southport, Connecticut 








READERS 


Our advertisers help us with 


their patronage 


Help them with yours 


and please mention 


Old-Time New England 
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Accents of Gracious Living 


New England lyre card table. Original painted design on the 
base and legs, unusual on this type of table. Circa 1810. 33 


inches long, 17 inches wide, 29 inches high. $485...Pair of Chinese 


export “‘ Lowestoft”’ vases, floral panels, blue borders. Circa I 780. 


11% inches high. $250. the pair... Eight inch Chinese export 


72 
, “Lowestoft” bowl, figures and flowers in colors with blue. 


Circa 1790. $75. 


These pieces o ered subject to rior sale. 
[ : 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


Anliquarians, fovelers, Qld and Sedleorsavithe 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


























BANKING CONNECTIONS 


While we are, of course, constantly looking for new business, it is 
never our intention to disturb satisfactory relations elsewhere. If, 
however, any change or increase in banking connections is contem- 
plated, we would like very much to be kept in mind. We welcome 


opportunities to discuss banking or trust matters at any time. 





STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 
BOSTON 1, MASSACHUSETTS 


MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Cor. Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street 
Copley Square Office: 587 Boylston Street 
Safe Deposit Vaults at all Offices 
Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











OLD PAINTINGS and PRINTS 
FAMILY PORTRAITS 


Restored—Cleaned— Framed 


ST a) 


Appraisals for Insurance and Inheritance 


OND 


CHARLES D. CHILDS 


169 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 


Telephone: COmmonwealth 6-1108 
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